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jneuntaineers, and the Sunday is observed to a very great 
extent There is a great religious change in all the south 
Of France, and the pilgrimage to La Salette has been a 
main instrument of this conversion." 

MM. Rousselot and Oreel, in pp. 94 and 208 of their 
report, also assert that '« though the population of the Can- 
ton of Corps amounts to between five and six thousand 
souls, there are not a hundred who are not converted !" 

"But," says M. Deleon, p. 105, "the pilgrim stran- 
gers who traverse the country on every side to reach La 
Salette see the inhabitants working on Sundays just as they 
did before ; see them eat meat on prohibited days, as they 
did before ; and hear them blaspheming the name of God, as 
they did before; though these three grave faults are pre- 
cisely those of which the lady had complained upon the 
mountain, and which had provoked her menaces. 

" The establishment of these facts by all the pilgrims 
rendered it needful for M. Rousselot to change his ground, 
and in another work of his, published 3 years afterwards, 
in 1850 (" Nouvcaux Documents sur L'livenemcnt de La 
Salette," page 26J, ha pleads the contrary cause. In speak- 
ing of the revolution of 184S, in which he finds the accom- 
plishment of the first prophetic words of the Lady, and the 
secret of the two shepherds, he adds, ' who knows if the other 
parts of the prophecy may not also have their terrible ac- 
complishment, if the people are not converted.' " 

Which of these two statements is most to be relied on? 
If the former, MM. Rousselot and Orcel, through inad- 
vertence, no doubt, have forgotten to tell us why " the rocks 
■were not changed into corn, and the potatoes self-sown on 
(he lands" according to the formal promise of the pro- 
phecy ! — See last No. of Catholic Layman, p. 66. 

Dr. Ullathorne, p. 96, proceeds thus — 

" I will now select a few examples of these miracles, and 
will give a brief account of them. Those who wish to 
read the attestations may refer to them, as they are re- 
corded in the works I have so often quoted. 

" Sister St. Charles Pierron, of the Hospitalieres of St. 
Joseph of Avignon, was reduced to the last stage of de- 
cline ; for eight years she had been compelled to lie in bed, 
and besides the severe affection in her lungs, had violent 
pains of stomach, frequent spittings of blood, dysentery, 
and a continuous slow fever. In December, 1846, her 
sufferings became much aggravated, her throat, tongue, and 
palate grew ulcerated, and emitted a fetid odour ; she had 
great difficulty in swallowing, as well as in speaking so as 
to make herself understood; and from that time until the 
16th of April, 1847, the day of her cure, she took no solid 
food, and only a small quantity of fluid daily. In the 
month of February, her two physicians, to quote the attes- 
tation of one of them, 'gave her up to her sad destiny." 
The superioress of the community had a great desire to 
obtain a confirmation of the evidence of the two children 
of La Salette; and as the muladies-of Sister St. Charles 
bad been long and publicly known, she selected her case 
in preference to that of any other of the sick of her com- 
munity. But when it was proposed to Sister St. Charles, 
that her cure should be sought through our Lady of La 
Salette, this good religious declared that she had no 
desire to recover her health, as it would keep her from 
eternity. The superioress urged the proposal upon her 
repeatedly ; but as the sister continued reluctant, the supe- 
rioress used her authority, and told her that she had no 
right to consider herself, but only the glory of God and 
the augmentation of the honour of the Blessed Virgin. 
Sister St. Charles then consented, and expressed a convic- 
tion that she should be healed, and a small quantity of the 
water of La Salette was provided for her to drink. She 
was requested to point out herself the exercises to be fol- 
lowed during the novena. Each day of that novena, a 
sister of the community went to holy communion in repa- 
ration for the sins of blasphemy and the profanation of the 
Sunday, which the Blessed Virgin had pointed out. There 
were three fasts for the same intention, and each day the 
community recited the Salva Regina, three Aves with the 
invocation, O Mary conceived without sin, &c, and the 
Mater Admirabilis. 

"On the seventh day of the novena, Sister St. Charles 
was not only worse, but swooned and cast up a great 
quantity of blood. Seeing her condition, the superioress 
said to her — 1 1 think the Blessed Virgin is going to cure 
you by sending you to heaven." Whereupon the sister 
replied — 'All my maladies do not weaken my confidence ; 
as I have only three days more to suffer, I pray our good 
Mother not to spare me.' In fact, she would have every- 
thing made ready, and begged that her habit and veil, 
which had not been used for a long time, might be put by 
her bedside. On the Friday morning, the day before the 
conclusion of the novena, after a very bad night, she spat 
blood as usual. The community on that morning antici- 
pated their general communion for her, as the Bishop of 
Chalon said the Mass in their chapel. This was a trial to 
Sister St. Charles, as she had hoped the following day 
to make her communion with them. She was planning in 
her mind to ask for a general communion again for the 
following morning, in which she hoped to be able 
» join, and was full of this thought, when she sud- 
denly lelt a great revolution in her frame, her maladies 
ceased at once, and she felt, to use her own expression, as 
a a invisible hand had raised her up. She cried out, ' I 
am healed.' Sister St. Joseph, who was in bed in the 
same room, did not understand what she said, and thought, 
on the contrary, that she was becoming worse ; she was 



the more alarmed, as she was alone at this moment, and 
too ill herself to go and help her. Sister St. Charles 
hearing her weep, quitted her own bed and went herself to 
console her. She did the same to the portress, who looked 
after the convent dming Mass, and was terribly frightened 
at hearing some one running about the room in which she 
had only left sick people in bed. She came rushing in 
quite out of breath and feeling quite ill. Sister St. Charles 
calmed her, gave her something to drink, as well as to 
the Sister St. Joseph, and assured them that she was cured. 
She then went down to the chapel, and beard the remainder 
of the Mass, kneeling without any support. Her two 
physicians were astounded when they saw her, and declare 
in "their testifications that they could not believe their own 
eyes. She joined the labou s of tic community, was as 
active as any other sister, could cany heavy loads, and re- 
mained in perfect health. 

"This cure is declared by the physician-in-chief of the 
hospital of Avignon, to have taken place in a manner be- 
yond the intervention of art, and to partake of the nature 
of a prodigy. It is certified in similar terms by two other 
medical men, also by the three Capitular vicars general, 
by one of the first barristers of Avignon, and by the supe- 
rioress and officials of the community." 

The Abbe Deleon in treating of this alleged miracle, p. 
147, proceeds as follows :— 

"On the 5th Sept. Mgr. de Bruillard writes to his collea- 
gue of Rochelle — ' I have ascertained the certainty of the 
miracle wrought in favour of the nun of St. Joseph, Sister 
St. Charles, of Avignon. His Grace the Archbishop is 
preparing a mandement as to this fact.' 

"This double assertion has nothing equivocal, it was re- 
peated at the conferences at the bishop's house ; the ma- 
jority of the commissioners accepted it without examina- 
tion; but it was from Avignon that the light ought to 
come ; for in the terms of the decree of the Council of 
Trent, no miracle ought to be proclaimed without the ap- 
probation of the bishop of the place. Avignon, However, 
preserves silence ; a year elapses and the announced man- 
dement does not appear ; the archbishop dies ; he has a 
successor, a prelate who would not allow himself to be 
taken in by the artifices of Rose Tamisier ; that prelate 
speaks, but it is only to declare positively that the miracle 
did not exist ! He declared this to his colleague and friend, 
the Bishop of Gap, and on the 23rd June, 1850, the Bishop 
of Gap, in the presence of a dozen priests, collected at the 
rectory of Vizille, communicated this canonical sentence 
to M. Chambon, vicar-general, and to M. Bouvier, the 
Dean of the Chapter, and afterwards honorary vicar-gene- 
ral of Grenoble. M. Rousselot learned this sentence of the 
Archbishop of Avignon from his two colleagues ; and how 
did he reply to it ? One way alone was open to a Catholic 
priest — to obtain a revision of the sentence of the arch- 
bishop of the place, or to maintain a respectful silence. 
Neither one course or the other was resorted to in regard 
to this pretended cure of the Sister St. Charles. The 
miracle of this cure does not exist; priests, the faithful, 
the Catholic world, have been all deceived, first by rash- 
ness, and afterwards by design." 

We must here pause, not to weary our readers, who, 
probably, have read cnongh to satisfy their minds as to 
the true character of the whole matter. There is much, 
however, remaining to be told as to the means used to give 
currency to the affair, which we may hereafter recur to, if 
our space should permit. 

+ - 

ROMAN CATHOLIC MORAL THEOLOGY.— 
Nx>. III. 
Is the articles on this subject, inserted in our last two 
numbers, we complained that while the Church of Rome 
boasts of her readiness to pronounce a decision on disputed 
matters of faith, nothing is more difficult than to obtain 
an authorized exponent of her system of morality. In de- 
fault of any more authoritative guide we selected, as the re- 
presentative of her moral teaching, one of her last canonized 
saints, St. Lignori ; and we answered the objections which 
have been made against our taking such works as his as 
fair specimens of the morality taught in the Church of 
Rome. Having thus disposed of preliminaries, we come 
to the questions what are the actual contents of St. 
Liguori's work, and whether his moral teaching reaches a 
high standard or not. 

In selecting his doctrine of equivocation and mental 
reservation to begin with, we are guided principally by the 
consideration, that it is ono for which materials are the 
most abundant, and in which the theory of Liguori has 
been recently adopted, defended, and put in practice by 
high authorities in the Church of Rome. A couple of years 
ago Dr. Murray, of Maynooth, who, as a controversalist, 
possesses more courage than discretion, and who seems to 
have a particular fancy for knocking his head against stone 
walls, selected this topic of equivocation and mental reser- 
vation for the subject of one of his theological essays, and 
did all that an ingenious man could to make a plausible 
defence for the Jesnit doctrine. The controversy was 
renewed in a very able article in the Christian Re- 
membrancer, January, 1854 (Liguori's "Theory of 
Truthfulness"),* to which we shall be much indebted, and 
in which a complete account was given of all that part of 
Liguori's work which treats of the subject now under dis- 
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enssion. This article received two replies — one in the 
Rambler for April, 1854, founded on Dr. Murray'* 
essay, and reproducing all his arguments ; the other in 
the Dublin Review, January, 1855, so dull and heavy that 
we consider we have given great proof of self-devotion is 
the cause of enlightening our readers, by reading it con- 
scientiously through, and enabling ourselves to give at 
summary of its principal contents. With all these ma- 
terials, then, we think it will be easy to find what is now 
the received doctrine in the Church of Rome on the subject 
of equivocation and mental reservation ; and what is the* 
best defence that can be made for it. We may add, a* 
another reason for selecting this subject, that it is one the 
application of which very frequently occurs in practice. 
Numbers of people, who are under comparatively liulet 
temptation to murder, or theft, or adultery, will often be 
tempted to offend with their tongues ; many of our reader* 
will, therefore, feel a practical interest in knowing what is 
recommended as right, or condemned as wrong, by persons 
who are considered by thousands of Christians as approved 
moral guides. 

Nothing can, at first sifjhr, be more promising than the 
doctrine of Alphonsus on the subject of lying. " A h'e^* 
says he, "is always a sin, even though it be told in joke, 
or" to benefit our neighbour ; even though by a lie a man 
could save his life, it would not be lawful to tell it."* So, 
likewise, Thcophilus Raynaud — " So foully venomous if » 
lie, that even though honour, life, or the salvation of the 
world, were at stake, and could be saved by ever so slight 
a lie, which would bring injury to none, yet ought that 
little lie to be rejected, aud the world's destruction rather 
permitted." We seem to hear the voice of one bred up. in 
the very strictest school of morals ; and men of the world 
will be tempted to take fright, and receive no counsel from 
so impracticable a theologian. But let them not be startled 
so easily. Wo shall find, as we study the Jesuit moral 
theology, that its general method is to lay down a rule, 
strict enough to satisfy the demands of the strictest of 
theorists, and then to cat out the heart of the rule with 
exceptions, numerous enough to permit of the l.txest of 
practice. And so all parties are satisfied ; for the piona 
are gratified by the conformity of the rule to Gospel mo- 
rality; while all who do not want to sin for the mer» 
pleasure of sinning will find that means will be found to 
enable them to gratify alt their wishes, without ever en- 
countering this rule, which looks so formidable. For 
instance, what could seem more inconvenient to a man who 
desired to deceive his neighbour than this rigorous con- 
demnation of "ever so small a'lie," even were one's "own 
life, or the salvation of the whole world at stake." Bat it 
will be seen that though we may not deceive our neighbour 
we may lawfully take steps to let him deceive himteif. 
And what a hardened sinner must that be who would 
prefer to accomplish his object by a sinful lie, when he 
could, with a good conscience, attain the same end by an 
innocent equivocation. But we had better begin at the 
beginning, and give St. Liguori's explanation what equivo- 
cation is. 

"Equivocation may be in three ways— 1. When a 
word has a double sense, as the Latin word ' volo' means 
either to wish or to fly. 2. When a sentence has two 
meanings — for example, This book is Peter's, maymeaa 
either that Peter is the owner oSthc book, or the author of 
it. 3. When words have two senses, one more common 
than the other ; or one literal, the other metaphorical. 

Thus, if a man is asked about something 

which it is expedient to conceal, he may answer, / say no— 
that is to say, I pionounco the word ' no.' Cardenas 
doubts about this ; but, saving his better counsel, he seem* 
to do so without reason, since the phrase / say really has 
two meaniugs ; it means to pronounce a word, or to assert; 
and iierc wc use it in the former sense, pronounce.'" 

"These things being laid down, it is certain and ad- 
mitted by all the doctors, that, for agood reason, it is lawful 
to use equivocation in any of the ways we have explained, 
and to confirm it by an oath. And the reason is, that we 
then do not deceive our neighbour, but allow hiin to deceive 
himself; and, on the other hand, we are not bound to 
speak according to the understanding of others, if there be 
a good reason. And any honest end, in order to preserve 
things good for the spirit, or useful to the body, would be 
a good reason." 

We do not intend, in this article, to enter into the dis- 
cussion whether Liguori's morality is good or not ; we 
only want to learn what his doctrines are, and we have it 
here stated distinctly enough, that for a good reason, wc 
may use equivocation, and confirm it by an oath ; and that 
the preservation of any temporal or spiritual advantage it 
to be considered as a good reason. To Illustrate, by exam- 
ple, the three kinds of equivocation just described— 
Suppose that we are asked whether we have seen a 
woman, and that we wish to conceal the fact that we have 
seen her, we must, on no account, answer " No ;" for this 
would be a lie, and it is not permitted us to deceive out 
neighbour, even if the salvation of tho whole world were 
at stake ; but we may let him deceive himself in any of the 
three following ways : — 1, Wo may answer, I saw her not 
— meaning " I saw the knot in which she tied up her hair;" 
or else meaning " I am not cutting her with a saw ;" and 
if the hearer is so careless as to suppose us to mean tint 
we did not see her, he is only deceiving himself, and we 
are not responsible. 2, Wc may answer, " I saw persons 

• St. Alpli. Instr. Cat., part I., c viii., cited Dabtin Rccica, p. 343. 
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trho were in search of her, but did not see herself;" we 
mean that the persons who^were in search of her did not 
see her; and if the hearer supposes us to mean that we did 
not see her, his own carelessness and not we are to blame. 
3, Or, lastly, we may answer, " J say, no ;" and as it is 
literally true that we do say the word no, of course there 
is no danger of oar being guilty of a lie in the matter. 

It may happen, however, that, at the moment we are 
asked a question, equivocal words may not be in readiness; 
in that case we must have recourse to Mental Reser- 
vation. It will be convenient, for reasons which will 
presently appear, before giving St Liguori's opinion as to 
the lawfulness of mental reservation, to commence by 
giving the explanation of this method, which we find in 
Pascal. — Provincial Letters, let. ix. 

" Do you know what is to be done when no equivocal 
words can be got ?" 

"No, father." 

"I thought as much," said the Jesuit, " for this is new; 
it is the doctrine of mental reservation. Sauchez gives it 
in the same place. ' We may swear,' says he, ' that we 
have not done a thing (although, in reality, we have done 
it), if we understand in our minds that we did not do it on 
such a particular day, or before we were born, or if we 
supply some other such circumstance without making it 
known in the least by the words we employ.' This is very 
convenient on many occasions, and is quite innocent if 
necessary or conducive to our health, honour, or advan- 
tage." 

" What, father, is not that a lie, and a perjury, too ?" 

"No," replied the Jesuit ; "Sanchez proves" it at the 
same place, and so does our father Filiutius, because be 
says, ' it is the intention which regulates the quality of the 
action.' But he gives another surer way of avoiding false- 
hood ; it is after having said aloud, ' I swear that I have 
not done it,' add, in a whisper, ' to-day;' or after having 
said ' I swear,' aloud, then add in a whisper, ' that I say,' 
and go on aloud, ' that I have not done it.' This, you 
perceive, is speaking the truth.''* 

" I confess it," said I, "but I fear it is speaking the 
truth in a whisper and a falsehood aloud ; and, besides, I 
should be afraid that many people would not have presence 
of mind to make use of these methods." 

"Our fathers," replied he, " have taught in the same 
place, for the benefit of those who are not expert in the 
use of these reservations, that, in order to avoid lying, it 
is sufficient to say simply that they have not done what 
they have done, provided they have, in general, the inten- 
tion of giving to their language the sense which an able 
man would give it." 

The quotation we have given is taken from the cele- 
brated work in wiuch, as many of our readers are aware, 
Pascal, himself,. a4evpat Roman Catholic, unsparingly 
exposed the relaxed morality which was then taught with 
approbation by the Jesuit divines. The Jesuits attempted 
to reply, hut with a total want of success. And though 
they obtained in Louis XIV. of France a powerful pro- 
tector, yet, within a score of years, they found themselves 
in the disagreeable position of being disowned by the 
Pope. Innocent XL, who has been even called a Jan- 
senist Pope, condemned (on March 2, 1679) 64 propo- 
sitions, including several of the most remarkable of those 
tenets of the Jesuit casuists which were held up to 
scorn by Pascal. On this subject of equivocation he con- 
demns the three following propositions : — 

2G. "If any one, cither alone or in the presence of 
others — either in answer to questions, or of his own 
accord — cither for amusement or for any other reason — 
swears that he has not done what he really has done, un- 
derstanding in his own mind something else which he did 
not do, or another way from that in which it was done, 
or any other added circumstance which is true — he, in 
fact, tells no lie and is not perjured." 

27. " There is a good reason for using these equivoca- 
tions as often as it is necessary or useful for the protec- 
tion of his person, honour, or property, so that the con- 
cealment of the truth is then counted expedient and de- 
sirable.'' 

28. " Whoever has been promoted to a public office by 
means of a recommendation, or by bribery, may take the 
oath required by the king's mandate, with mental restric- 
tion, without respecting the intention with which it is ex- 
acted, because he is not bound to confess a hidden 
crime." 

These three propositions, then, being among those con- 
demned by Pope Innocent XI., Home has spoken, and 
surely all controversy ought to be at an end. It must be 
disagreeable for members of the Jesuit body, no doubt, 
to condemn, as contrary to sound morality, teaching pub- 
lished under the sanction of the society ; but when the infalli- 
ble jndge has pronounced his decree, surely no alternative is 
left them. Can any means be devised at once to save the 
credit of the Jesuit society and to preserve the reverence 
due to the infallibility of the Pope ? To effect this miracle 
a word of power is appealed to, distincuendum est. To 
quote from the Christian Remembrancer — " Given the 
problem, how to retain a certain practice, and at the same 
time to pay outward respect to a Papal decree forbidding 
it, the method to be adopted is the following : — Take the 



* Another example of mental reservation is cited by the Christian 
Remembrancer, from the "Treatise on Equivocation," by Garnet, tlie 
Jesuit, p. 31 — " I will give you a hundred pounds," mentally sub- 
Ointnjr, " If I find it in Cbeapside." 



thing condemned, and divide it into two species, distin- 
guished from each other by a distinction without a diffe- 
rence ; assume that the Papal condemnation applies to one 
of these species, but not to the other ; range everything 
which you wish to do under the uncondemned head ; what- 
ever you have no temptation towards, under the other ; the 
result will be the conclusion desired. Thus the Pope 
condemned mental restriction ; immediately mental re- 
striction is divided into two kinds — pure mental restric- 
tion and non-pure mental restriction." A similar distinc- 
tion is made between formal and material — or, as it has been 
translated, between discoverable and undiscoverable — equi- 
vocation. 

An undiscoverable equivocation is when the words em- 
ployed have but one real meaning, and that is not the meaning 
intended by the speaker. Thus, to use the example given by 
Dr. Murray, of Maynooth, if we were to take it into our 
heads to understand by the word Aorse, what is commonly 
understood by the word man, and say, " I saw a horse sit- 
ting on a sofa and discussing metaphysics with another 
learned horse from Maynooth ;" this is an undiscoverable 
equivocation, and, if spoken seriously, must be considered 
as a lie. Bat the case is very different when the words 
employed really have two meanings, as in the examples 
given above ; then the equivocation is discoverable, and is 
perfectly innocent. And the theory of mental reservation 
is the same, when the concealed idea is wholly undiscover- 
able, then the mental restriction is pure, and is forbidden 
by Pope Innocent XI. ; but if the concealed idea is dis- 
coverable by proper sagacity and attention on the part of 
the hearer, then this is non-pure mental restriction, and 
it would be unreasonable to suppose that Pope Innocent 
XI. meant to condemn anything so innocent. Thus, for 
instance, the method which Pascal ascribes to Sauchez of 
mentally supplying part of the sentence, without giving the 
least indication of it in words, is pure mental restriction, 
and is condemned ; but the method of Filiutius of speaking 
the lie aloud and the truth in a whisper, or under cover of 
a cough, is non-pure mental restriction and may be law- 
fully employed. 

We give another illustration from the Christian Remem- 
brancer — "As St. Francis, of Assisi, was one day walk- 
ing, he was passed by a person whom he recognised. 
Hardly was this person out of sight when there came by 
others in search of him, and asked St. Francis if he had 
passed by ? The saint did not wish to say yes. His con- 
science forbade him to say no. What was he to do ? He 
threw his arms into the air, brought his hands together, 
and in so doing pointed with his finger down his sleeve. 
Then he answered with a safe conscience — ' He has not 
passed Ms way.' It was quite true, he had not passed 
down the saint's sleeve. Now, had he not pointed down his 
sleeve, this, would have been. a case, Qf^tficmentaljesgrva-. 
tion, and would have been a mortal sin ; but the adroit 
movement of the finger altogether withdrew the act from 
this class of sins and placed it among justifiable and right 
acts. St. Francis' soul would have become spiritually dead, 
had it not been for the finger ; he would have been ' de- 
prived of God's grace,' but for the finger ; he would have 
earned eternal damnation, but for the finger; but the finger 
was a talisman." Liguori's doctrine, then, on the subject 
of mental reservation is, that while purely mental reserva- 
tion is condemned by the decree of Innocent XI., non-pure 
mental restriction is not. " For if it were not allowable to 
use non-pure mental restriction, there would be no way of 
lawfully concealing a secret which a man could not dis- 
cover without loss or inconvenience, and this would be as 
hurtful to intercourse between man and man, as lying. 
The condemnation passed by the Pontiff on mental restric- 
tion is rightly to be understood of restriction purely and 
strictly taken, for that alone ought to be called true mental 
restriction, which takes place solely in the mind, and 
which there remains concealed, and can by no means be 
discovered from outward circumstances." — De juramento, 
Dub. iv., art. 152. 

And, again (Art. 168) — " Is itlawful to swear something 
false, adding in a low voice some true circumstance? Yes, 
answer Hurtado and Prado with others quoted by the Sa- 
lamanca doctors against Torre. They say that it is enough 
to make the words true, that there should be some external 
conformity with the conception of the mind, whether shown 
by a gesture or whisper, and that the other's not hearing it 
is a matter of accident. The Salamauca doctors, however, 
with more correctness, allow of such a whisper if it can be 
at all perceived by the other, even though its meaning be 
not caught ; but not so if the whisper is wholly concealed 
from the other." 

We now proceed to give some of Liguori's applications 
of his theory to particular examples. It will be seen that 
there is a good deal of difference between the saint's 
doctrine and that popularly received by English gentlemen. 
We should have been inclined to think that the intention 
to deceive is the essence of a lie, and that the form of 
words by which the deceit is accomplished is a matter of 
minor importance; however, it will be found that in 
Liguori's principles everything depends on the cautious 
use of the words employed. 

(1) We shall commence with the common instance of a 
servant saying — Not at home. We do not mean here to 
discuss the lawfulness of instructing a servant to give this 
answer when his master really is in the house ; but wc 
should have supposed that the only grounds on which it 
could be defended would be, that these words have ac- 



quired, by use, a conventional meaning ; that they were 
universally understood as implying no more than the 
master did not wish to receive visits ; and that, therefore, 
no one was deceived by them. And if this conld not be 
asserted with truth, then we should pronounce this 
answer to be indefensible. St. Liguori, however, treats the 
matter in a very different way. One answer which some 
Boman Catholic divines recommend the servant to make, 
we fear, cannot be practised in England. The servant 
might lawfully answer — " Non est hie." For, as pro- 
found Latin scholars are aware, these words may not only 
mean " He is not here," but also, " he is not eating 
here ;" in which latter sense the words are supposed to be 
true. However, St. Liguori is too thoughtful to provide 
only for the use of servants who answer in Latin. His 
solution is as follows, Art. 165 : — 

" May a servant, by his master's order, deny that 
he is at home ? Cardenas asserts that the servant may 
fix* his foot on a stone, and say he is not here [i.e. , on 
the stone] ; because this is not a mental restriction ; bnt 
I do not agree with him if the other could, by no means, 
perceive the action. [If the other could not see you 
strike your foot on the stone, it would be a pure or undis- 
coverable mental restriction ; but it would seem that if 
you strike your foot in an off-hand way, as if meaning 
nothing, but still, so that the other could see the action, 
then this answer becomes lawful.] But I should rather 
allow him to say, He is not here, meaning no t in this 
door, or in this window, or (as Tournely says), under- 
standing, not so that he can be seen. Cardenas also 
says, that he may answer — " He went out," meaning that 
he went out yesterday, or at some other past time ; for (as he 
says with Lessius) we are not bound to answer according 
to the meaning of him who asks the question, if there be 
good reason. This, however, will not do, if he is asked, 
"Did your master go out this morning?'' So also Car- 
denas says " that in the case of a nobleman who is in 
mourning, the servant may answer that he is out, meaning 
that he is removed from society.'' Now, our readers will see 
that in place of Liguori making the defence, that the 
words, " Not at home," are used only in a conventional 
sense in which they are not intended to deceive, he sug- 
gests different senses, in which the words, " He is not 
here," may be literally true ; but yet, in every one of 
which there is an attempt to deceive, which, in our 
opinion, cannot be cleared of the guilt of falsehood. 

(2) We pass to another example. It is Lord Brougham, 
we think, who somewhere tells a story of a gentlemen 
travelling in Italy who, to his great surprise, was sued 
at law for a sum of money which he had never received, 
and which was asserted to have been lent him by a man 
whom he was not at all acquainted with. The gentleman 
put the matter in. the hands of, Juts-lawyer, and presented 
himself before the judge. He heard the debt proved 
against nimby several witnesses, on oath, whoswore thiitthey 
had seen the money given him by the alleged creditor, 
and he wondered how his lawyer would contrive to break 
down this mas3 of testimony, and expose its perjury; but 
what was his surprise to hear an equal number of credible 
witnesses brought forward on his own side who swore that 
they had seen him return the money! and to obtain, tri- 
umphantly, by these means, a judgment in his favour. 
We had always considered thisstory to be rather libellous on 
Italian morality, but really we donot know what to say now, 
when we find the converse case treated of by Liguori— 
Art. 158— "He who has received a loan, but afterwards 
paid it, may deny that he received it, understanding in 
his mind so as to be bound to pay it." 

(3) We pass on to another case by which St. Liguori at- 
tempts to add a good deal to the comfort of travelling 
abroad. What can be more vexatious often than quaran- 
tine regulations? How annoying to be detained on one's 
journey for a fortnight or three weeks, when we know that 
we are perfectly free from plague. Well, St. Liguori 
teaches that if we know the place we have come from not 
to be infected, we may deny that we have come from it. 
Thus, for example, suppose that we are asked at Constan- 
tinople, have we come from Cairo? We have come from 
Cairo, but we know that there is no plague there at the 
time. Since the object for which we are asked is only to 
guard against plague, we may deny that we have come 
from Cairo. A great number of doctors teach that even if 
the plague were at Cairo, but if we had passed quickly 
through, so as to be sure we had caught no infection, we 
might still deny that we had come thence — meaning not 
so that danger might be feared from us. St. Liguori, how- 
ever, does not agree with this. 

(4) Art. 160. — If a guest is asked, if his dinner is good, 
when really it is bad, he may answer, that it is good — 
meaning, good for mortification. 

(5) Suppose a man has spoken ill of his neighbour, which 
ill is true, but yet which the speaker ought not to have di- 
vulged; what is he to do? I am accustomed, says Li- 
guori, to recommend people to equivocate and say — " I 
said it out of my own head ;" for all words do come out of 
the mind, for which the head is taken. Or else the speaker 
may say — " I have told a lie ;" for he has done wrong in 
what he has said ; and St. John says (where?) that all sin 
is deceitfulness, and a lie.f 

• There is an unaccountable misconception of this in Blakeney's 
translation of Lifruori. 

t Homo. Apoatolicns, Tr. xv. 16., cited by Christian Bemem- 
branctr. 
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(6) Art. 162. — May an unfaithful wife declare to her 
husband that she has not committed adultery, meaning 
(aside) so as to hare to tell him ? She may assert equivocally 
that she has not broken the marriage, for the bond still 
exists. And if she has sacramentally confessed her adul- 
tery, she may answer, " I am innocent of this crime,'' 
because it has been taken away by confession. So 
Cardenas, who, however, remarks that she may not make 
that affirmation with an oath, because the probability of a 
fact is sufficient for asserting a thing, but certainty is re- 
quired for swearing. But it is replied that moral cer- 
tainty is sufficient for swearing ; and moral certainty of 
the remission of a sin can be had when a person has re- 
ceived the sacrament of penance with a good moral dis- 
position. 

Thus we see two ways provided to enable an unfaithful 
wife to deny her adultery without being guilty of false- 
hood, and the saint proceeds to give more. If in danger 
of death, she may say, " I have not committed adultery" 
— meaning, I have not been guilty of idolatry ; for idolatry 
is called adultery — Ez. xxiii. 37 ; or, fourthly, if the crime 
is really concealed, she may deny with an oath, and say, 
" I have not committed it," in the same way that a culprit 
may say to a judge who does not legitimately interrogate 
him, " I have not committed it" — meaning that she has not 
so committed it as to be bound to declare it unto him. 

We must not trespass too long on the patience of our 
readers, or we could go on for another page in giving spe- 
cimens of the notions entertained by Liguori on the sub- 
ject of truthfulness. Next month, however, we hope to 
return to the subject, and shall discuss the examples pro- 
duced by the defenders of Liguori. We shall enquire how 
far the statement of the Rambler is true that " private life 
would be intolerable without equivocation," and that " the 
common proverb, ' ask me no questions and I'll tell you no 
lies,' embodies alike the Catholic doctrine and the common 
judgment of humanity." We readily admit that if St. 
Liguori is to be taken as a representative of " Catholic 
doctrine," asking questions would seem necessarily to 
involve telling lies as its consequence; but as to the 
" common judgment of humanity," we shall beg leave to 
differ with him. 



TALK OF THE ROAD— No. XXIX. 

"Jem, did you ever see a holy well?" said Pat. 

" Why wouldn't I, Pat," said Jem ; " sure there's 
enough of them, though they're not as plenty as they were 
when I was young ; but there's enough still ; and I seen 
them many a time, with the rags on the bushes, and the 
cut knees, and the whisky, and the prayers, and the 
card-playing, and what not ? But why do you ask, 
Pat?" 

"W«H," said Pat, "4 was down in Galwtry to fetch 
up some sheep, and I come in for a pattern at a holy well, 
and it was a sight anyway ; of all the people ever you 
saw there was there ; and some crawling on their knees 
round the well, and some praying, and some drinking, and 
some courting ; and for the thorn bushes yon would take 
them to be patchwork quilts, with the sewing left out ; 
and I took to thinking what was it for at all ; so I goes 
up to an old creature that was cutting her knees creeping 
round the well, and, says I, ' what are you serving your 
old bones that way for ?' says I. ' Isn't it getting quit of 
my sins,' says she. ' Well,' says I, ' sure I'm a Catholic 
long enough, and I never got quit of my sins that way, 
and never a priest ever told me of that way of getting 

Suit of them.' ' Och, Jewell,* says she, ' sure you're at 
le right place at last, and why don't you turn up the knees 
of your breeches and get quit of your sins ?' And now isn't 
that the quare way, Jem ? and is it the Catholic religion 
at all?" 6 

"Well, Pat," said Jem, "it is the Catholic religion, or 
it isn't. If it is, why did the priest never tell you that way 
to get quit of yoursins? and if it isn't, why does the priests 
allow them poor creatures to be deceiving their own souls 
with such folly V" 

" Well, Jem," said Pat, " I learned something about that 
anyway ; for I was stopping in a decent man's house, and, 
indeed, he's a very knowledgeable man, and he has a deal 
of old Irish books, and I fell to talking to him about the 
holy well ; and, at first, he wouldn't let on that he knew 
anything about it ; ' but," says he, ' sure the people always 
did it ;' but when he seen that I didn't think much of the 
well, he let out bis mind ; ' and sure,' says he, ' I have 
something about it here in a book ;' and he fetched down a 
book that was written by Dr. O'Connor, that was a priest, 
and, he said, was the learnedest priest that ever was in 
Ireland, and one of the real ould O'Connors of Ballyna- 
gare, that come of the Kings of Ireland ; and he showed 
me out of the book that Father O'Connor said the holy 
wells was all paganism ; and how the heathens had the 
holy wells in Ireland in the time of St. Patrick and 
Oolumbkill, and how some stuck to it after, in spite of 
Jnem; and how it was part of the worship of Baal, the 
Uoa of the heathens, that the Israelites worshipped on 
Mount Carmel, in the time of Elijah.— 1 Kings xviii. 
<J Kings, Douay Bible. ' So,' says he, ' there's something 
OM in our religion anyway ; for holy wells is older than the 
^nnstian religion itself, for they're as old as paganism ; 
30 "• * a fi ne old religion, it is,' says he." 

them?" d ** ra8 *' Pat '" Sa ' d Jem ' " Where did they get 
" Well, if he didn't show me that, too, out of Father 



O'Connor's book," said Pat ; " for I asked him, and he 
just turned to a page where Father O'Connor says, that 
some travellers were going through a heathen country, 
away beyond the Crimea, where the soldiers is, and they 
found a tree all covered over with rags, just the same as a 
bush beside a holy well, and it was people with the ague 
stuck them there to get cured ; so there's paganism again 
for you, Jem." 

" I wonder why the Catholic Church lets people follow 
paganism instead of the Christian religion," said Jem. 

" Well, I seen in Father O'Connor's book that the 
canons of the Church is against it," said Pat ; " and that 
the Catholic Church isn't to be blamed for it at all ; and 
he says a deal of the bishops would like to stop it. 

"And why don't they stop it, then ?" said Jem. 

" Well," said Pat, " I suppose it was because the people 
were so fond of the holy wells that they couldn't." 

" Well, Pat," said Jem, " if the bishops wasn't able to 
stop paganism, isn't it enough to make a body guess that 
they wern't the right bishops at all? But did any one 
ever hear tell of them trying?" 

"Well, Father O'Connor doesn't say they did," said 
Pat. "But he tells about Bishop Milner anyway ; that's 
the man that wrote a book called ' The End of Controversy,' 
that the priests get all their learning out of, against the 
Protestants." 

" Aye, I seen that book with the priest's clerk," said 
Jem ; " but what about Bishop Milner?" 

" Why, Father O'Connor allows that Bishop Milner 
wrote a book crying up the holy well of St. Winifred, for 
the miraculous cures that it worked ; and seemingly, Bishop 
Milner was mighty mad at Father O'Connor, for saying 
what he did of holy wells," said Pat. 

" And did Bishop Milner cry up the rags, too ?" said 
Jem. 

" Well, I can't say for that," said Pat ; " for I didn't see 
that book ; but there is one bishop for you anyway that 
helped on the paganism, instead of stopping it." 

" And did any ever try to stop it ?" said Jem. 

" Well that's just what I asked the man that showed 
me the book," said Pat ; " says I, ' did any priest ever try 
to stop the people going to a holy well ?' 

" ' 'Deed did they,' says he j 'I seen them do it a few 
years back.' 

" ' And could they do it ?' says I. 

" ' Quite easy,' says he, ' once they tried it in earnest. 
The people just quit the well at once when the priests 
gave the orders.' 

" ' Well,' says I, ' there's some of the priests anyway 
that's for stopping paganism.' 

" ' Sorrow bit you'll say that,' says he, ' when you hear why 
they did it. It's down the country a bit,' says he, ' and 
it was tke ^greatest well at all, with rags enough on the 
bushes to cure all Ireland, if it was any good ; and there 
comes a clergyman out of Dublin, one Mr. Gregg, and 
he just takes a slip of a branch off the bush, with all the 
rags on it, and away he goes about England and Ireland 
with it in his hand, just to show people the Catholic reli- 
gion ; and with that there comes lots of Englishmen just to 
look at the well and the bush ; and then the priests gave 
out that no one was to go to the well any more ; and 
there was an end of the holy well at wonst.' " 

" I seen that same man and his twig," said Jem ; " I was 
in Kilcommon one day, and I seen a great meeting, and I 
just went to it, and I seen him with thctwigiuaglass-case, 
and him holding it up, and it with the rags on it, and that's 
the man that has the Irish tongue ; now you could'nt help 
listening to him, like as if he was singing a song ; and he 
told how that twig built a church and a school-house, be- 
side that same holy well ; and how the church is full of 
people that gets the water of life out of the Holy Scriptures 
now. So I don't wonder that the priests made the people 
quit Mat well ; for maybe them that went there would get 
the living mater once for all, like the way the woman of 
Samaria got it at the well." — John iv. 10-15. 

" So you see, Jem," said Pat, " the priests can stop the 
paganism, when the Protestants makes them ashamed and 
afraid." 

" Aye," said Jem, " the priests is following, not lead- 
ing, when they put down the like of that. Why didn't 
they do it always ? and why don't they do it everywhere 
now?" 

" Well, Jem," said Pat, " sure it's getting plain every 
day that it's the Word of God, and not the priests, that 
will drive out the darkness and ignorance out of the people's 
minds, and let the true light shine in old Ireland. Will 
we ever see the paganism and the darkness put out, and 
the religion of Christ just what he made it himself, and the 
people looking to the Saviour only to put away their sins ?" 

" Well," said Jem, " isn't it going on anyway ? Isn't here 
two of us that has learned a deal these last two years ; is'nt 
there hope that a deal more may learn the same way ?" 

Those that have this hope, we trust will be stirred up 
to aid in promoting the enlightenment of the Irish people. 
Every one who learns to look at the True Light, is himself 
an instrument to show that light to others. 



If any one should wish to see more of the book that 
was shown to Pat, he may find it in " Columbanus' 
Letters," written by Dr. Charles O'Connor, an Irish priest, 
of whose learning and talents Irishmen may justly be 
proud. The passage relating to holy wells is in the 3rd 
letter, vol. i., pp. 73 to 105, and is well worthy of being 



read by any one who wishes to understand what is 
practised in Ireland, and the origin of the practice. This 
letter was published in the year 1810, and verv sorely 
Dr. O'Connor was handled for it by Bishop Mifner and 
others. Dr. O'Connor speaks of Bishop Milner's "miracu- 
lous pamphlet" in defence of the well of St. Winifred. 
We have not seen that pamphlet, and should be obliged 
to any of our readers who can tell us where it can be 
fonnd; coming from the author of the " End of Contro- 
versy," it is deserving of notice. 

We know the truth of the story about " the twig" that 
built the church and school-house. Now that Pat and Jem 
have got upon the holy wells, we think it would be very 
desirable if our readers, in various places, would send us 
the particulars of "holy wells" in their several localities, 
with a brief account of what is done at them, and whe- 
ther the practice is declining, 



TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
In consequence of the large number of Subscriptions still 
unpaid, the publisher will, henceforward, be obliged to discon- 
tinue the paper to such Subscribers as are in arrear. A 81U6 
Cover will, it is hoped, be taken as a sufficient notification. 
We have already explained the difficulty of making special ap« 
plications. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

To diminish the chance of disappointment, all tellers should be 
forwarded to the t,JJice by the first day of the month. 
" All Utters to be addressed to the Editor, 9, Upper Sackcille-sl. 
Contributors of A'l per annum will be furnished with six copier t 
any of which will be forwarded, as directed, to nominees of the 
subscriber. Any one receiving any number of the journal which 
has not been paid for or ordered by himself, will not be charged for 
it, and may assume that it has been paid for by a subscriber. 
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NEW POST-OFFICE REGULATIONS. 
To prevent disappointment to such of our 
friends and subscribers as are in the habit of 
transmitting the Catholic Lat&aw to other 
parties through the post, we request their parti- 
cular attention to the following new regulations, 
which have just come into operation under the 
provision of the recent statute, 18 and 19 Vict., 
c. xxvii.: — 

1. No newspaper or stamped periodical can be 
sent free through the post, unless posted 
within fifteen days from the date of publica- 
tion, which must be henceforth printed at the 
lop of every page ; consequently, after jifteen 
days from the date of publication, the Ca- 
tholic Layman, whether stamped or un- 
stamped, can only be forwarded by post on 
affixing a penny postage stamp, under the re- 
gulations of the Inland Book Post, which we 
shall give below for the convenience of our 
readers. 

2. To go free through the post within the fifteen 
days, the paper must, as formerly, either have 
no cover or a cover open at the ends ; and 
must be so folded that the whole of the stamp 
shall be exposed to vieto, and be distinctly 
visible on the outside. If the paper be other- 
wise folded, it will be marked in the post 
office, stamp not visible, and a postage of one 
penny will be charged on it, in addition to any 
other postage to which it would have been 
liable, if properly folded. 

3. It must contain no enclosure whatever. 

4. It must have no writing or other mark on 
either the paper or cover, but the name and 
address of the person to whom it is sent. 

5. If sent through the post from one part of 
Dublin to another, within the limits of the 
General Post-office delivery, it must have a 
penny postage stamp affixed to it. 

Our friends will observe that it follows, from 
No. 1 of the foregoing new regulations, that we 
shall no longer be able to forward back numbers 
of the Catholic Layman free through the post ; 



